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NO. XXXIII. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1840. 


HAS THE ART OF PAINTING OR OF MUSIC THE GREA- 
TER INFLUENCE ON THE HUMAN MIND? 


A DISCUSSION IN OLYMPUS. 
[FRom THE GERMAN OF J. G. VON HERDER, FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 
Fragment of a Conversation by way of Preface. 

Theano, (reading.) ‘‘ Has the art of painting or of music the 
greater influence on the human mind? A Discussion in Olympus !” 

Demodor. The history of this essay sounds like a fancy tale. 
There was once a flower society— 

Theano. Ah, a tale from the times of the troubadours. 

Demodor, That may be. In this flower society they used to 
have many jeux d’esprit; and among others, questions were pro- 
pounded to be solved. This question was one of them, and I strove 
for the prize. 

Theano. Which you will hardly have gained. 

Demodor. Then if you had been the queen of flowers, you would 
not have awarded it to me ? 

Theano. At most three fourths of the prize; by reason that, as 
every judge in the world judges from prejudice, the ladies have this 
privilege to a much greater extent. You have evidently, my dear 
Demodor, been too much in favor of music. 

Demodor. I do not know that. 
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Theano. 'The admirer never knows it; but the philosopher ought 
to know it. Tell me; have the beasts a sense of music ? 

Demodor. Some of them most certainly, although they have not 
the human feeling of it. 

Theano. Human or not, they are excited by it into a state of 
mind which men only feel more perfectly. But have the beasts a 
sense of the beautiful in imitated forms ? 

Demodor. No. 

Theano. There you see that music is a degree lower. 

Demodor. Precisely for that reason is its effect the stronger. 

Theano. But what is this effect? It excites the interior organ 
of feeling, but it does not give a distinct idea to the soul. It allows 
it rather, as long as it is without words, to draw whatever it pleases 
from the treasures of the memory ; and thus has very different effects 
on different states of mind. The plastic art defines its object most 
decidedly ; and therefore its effect must be just what you want, a 
more decidedly human one. , 

Demodor. Methinks that is what I have said. 

Theano. You have hinted it; but not marked it so decidedly 
as I could wish. On the whole, however, the two arts offer but few 
points of comparison. 

Demodor, Except where they touch the same soul; and there- 
fore I think the comparison always useful, although I am well aware 
that it will never exhaust the subject. 

Theano. SoIthink ; and I could wish that you would make such 
comparison between other senses and powers of the mind, from some 
curious experiments which I will point out to you at some other time. 
But now let your discussion be as it is, and I do not wish even that 
you would insert my remark ; it might possibly destroy the picture ; 
and you have given points of view enough for further contemplation. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


The Muses did not always know what to talk about, and thus they 
sometimes fell to disputing about their various advantages over each 
other, and the merit of their arts. I will here relate one of these 
confabulations between the Muses of painting and music, and at 
which father Apollo was in the chair. The ever young god sat un- 
der his favorite laurel, with his youngest and best beloved daughter, 
Poetry, in his lap. Her two elder sisters sat before her on the right 
and left, and disputed the question between them, ‘ Which of their 
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two arts, painting or music, had the greatest influence on the hu- 
man soul ?” 

Mine, without doubt, said the Muse of painting: for the sway of 
my influence is as ample and wide-reaching, as heaven and earth. 
All the objects in the world are mine. I can frighten the soul with 
the lightning of heaven, and can cheer it again with the most beau- 
tiful prospects of earth. I can shake it by menacing rocks and cliffs, 
and can expand it by the view of the infinite sea. I represent all 
the passions ; I exhibit them in speaking forms: I engrave their ex- 
pression on the soul. Can there be a wider, a greater influence ? 

Whether there is a more extended influence, I do not know, an- 
swered the Muse of music ; but that there is a deeper, a more heart- 
felt, a stronger, that, I believe, is sufficiently proved by my art. 
You have a wide sway, sister, but little power in it; for you are 
everywhere only skimming over the surface. You have many ob- 
jects, I cannot deny ; but you can give nothing of them all, but the 
external view, the image of the mirror. Even of the deepest, the 
most unfathomable objects, you can not give more; and therefore, 
with a great many materials, you effect but little. I, on the other 
hand, (pardon my boasting of my poverty, and my being proud of my 
want,) I, with my seven poor, unseemly tones, which nowhere pomp- 
ously shine forth, but lie everywhere quietly and in secret,—I move 
with them every feeling heart: yes, I built the world with them, and 
support it. To the sound of my lyre, all things arranged themselves 
in order, even your most beautiful forms: the proportion of my tones 
alone made them what they are now, and that by which they have 
their influence. I give much with little means: by a few unseen 
undulations, I come directly around the heart ; I penetrate to it; I 
carry it away: for all the chords of feeling are my chords; I play 
apon them, not upon the vibrating strings of the poor instrument. Do 
you see that our father, Apollo, carries the pencil? No: but he 
carries the lyre, for music is the art of arts.— 

Father Apollo wished that they would not involve him in their dis- 
pute: for, said he, you are both my daughters ; and besides the lyre, 
I carry the arrows of the sun, in which all the beams of the colors 
and all beauties are concentrated. Thus, my daughter, Painting, it 
is your turn now to defend yourself better; so far you seem con- 
quered. The question was of the influence of the art, not of its ex- 
tent. 

Painting made therefore a second start. My influence, father, is, 
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beyond all contradiction, the purest and clearest, the loftiest and most 
lasting. My sister had good cause to say that her tones lay 
obscurely, within each other: she and her influence are certainly 
very obscure. Can any body say what the tones express? Do 
they not speak most confused language of half-feelings, which 
always appear to approach the soul, but never reach it; which 
always, like sand or the waves of the sea, undulate or play 
about us, and never fully and durably affect us? They are passing, 
like the rivulet, like a breath of air; and where is their image now ? 
where their voice and language? But I may with conscious pride 
repeat it, I exert the most distinct, clear and lasting influence. My 
forms exist in a pure manner: one knows and keeps in mind, what 
one sees in me. Not only the memory retains it, but the eye of 
the imagination and of the latest recollection. I write and draw 
with the sun-beams ; and my effect is everlasting as the light of the 
sun. Who has ever seen one of the divine representations of Ra- 
phael and his companions but for a moment, to whom the forms are 
not known forever? He has been in our heaven ; he has seen god- 
desses and gods; he has tasted and enjoyed the ambrosia of their 
lips, the fragrance of their veil, the brilliancy of their countenances ; 
these images, these impressions and thoughts, will never leave him ! 
But you, my poor Muse, only thrumming on three chords— 

My sister, interrupted the modest Muse of music, giving some 
soft chords on her lyre; my sister is again painting richly, instead of 
pointing out deeply and convincingly her influence, which is what 
was required of her. Nobody denies that a line is a line, and a color 
a color ; that the eye can see them, and if there is time for it, as long 
as it pleases: but seeing is not touching, nor yet is even the clearest 
and most lasting knowledge, feeling ; nay, it is known that the former 
to a certain degree, prevents the latter; for cool observation alone 
gives clear ideas. You write with the sunbeam, but only upon cold 
memory. Even the enthusiasm, with which you, my brilliant sister, 
speak of gods and goddesses, of fragrance and ambrosia, is only fire 
of the imagination, not of the heart or feeling. None of your fa- 
vorites have been with us in our heaven: they painted nothing but 
men ; and it is very likely that thousands of men have lived and will 
live or earth, far handsomer than any of your painters painted them. 
They copied constantly from each other; they accumulated mons- 
ters, where they meant to be the most ideal; and at last became so 
miserably poor and narrow, with all their so-called god and hero 
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forms, that what you reproach me of might be said with much more 
reason of them; they thrummed on an instrument with a few broken 
strings, which they called the antique, while the full-stringed lyre of 
all the forms and souls in nature ought to have been in their hands. 
Do you imagine, my sister, that the heap of paints, which is on your 
pallet, could vie with nature? not to ask if it could surpass it in 
transcendent richness and truth. The fire which is ground and 
lightened on your little piece of wood, will not easily burn its way 
through a human heart; much less devour the whole creation, to 
make new forms from heaven necessary. 

You are too severe, my daughter, interrupted the president of the 
meeting ; you blame the art for what is only the fault of the artists, or 
even of their foolish panegyrists: no more of that, but defend your 
own cause. The Muse of painting accused you of creating only ob- 
scure and confused impressions; impressions never compléte, but 
always transcient and short: answer that. 

Methinks, said she, that is very easily answered. Who knows 
that better than you, the father of the immortal art of music? My 
sister wants my tones to assume shape and colors, and that is impos- 
sible. She wants me to fix them to a wall, that they, like Memnon’s 
statue, might sound when the. sun shines on them ; and sound forever, 
like a chime of bells: this too is impossible ; nay, it would in a very 
short time be intolerable. My influence és short and transitory ; but 
to whom is it so? to poor men, so soon sinking under any kind of feel- 
ing. And to them it must be short, because indeed it would be too 
powerful, too exciting, and too overpowering, if it had a longer dura- 
tion. No: they are not yet formed for the eternal harmony of the 
gods; they sink, they perish, in the ocean of my art: for this reason, 
but a few tones of infinite music, in a few modes, in very easy 
modulations, were measured out to them. I only lisp on their in- 
struments, and float past them like an harmonious zephyr. There- 
fore my influence appears to them incomplete ; for in their nature it 
cannot be perfected, or they would themselves be all harmony and 
concord. The obscurity and confusedness of their impressions is 
the fault of their organs, not of my tones: these are pure and clear, 
the highest example of the harmony of order. They are, as a mortal 
sage inspired by me truly said, the proportions and cyphers of the 
harmony of the universe, in the most pleasing, easy and effective of 
all symbols. Thus you have praised me, sister, instead of blaming 
me. You have praised the infinity of my art and of its most proper 
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effect, by showing that so noble a being as the soul of man can con- 
ceive so little of my almighty influence ; can endure it only for so 
short a time, in such easy commencement and progression. In the 
crowd of your colors and forms, on the other hand, it never gets 
confused, nay it requires, as you said yourself, something that sur- 
passes all the forms on earth, to secure itself against the empty repe- 
tition of the same colors and forms. This is not my case: my feel- 
ings are infinitely above every soul on earth; and they will have to 
rise for a long while from step to step, before they will feel, to any ex- 
tent, or with any continuance of its ever rising melody, the har- 
monious structure of universal perfection. 

(To be continued.) 





HENRY RUSSELL. 


Before the excitement, which the late sojourn of Mr. Henry Rus- 
sell in our city has caused, has been entirely forgotten, we beg to call 
the attention of our readers to it. ‘They will recollect, that, while he 
had in his concerts, which he gave, in part, unassisted by any other 
talent, nay in direct opposition to it, full houses and brilliant au- 
diences, he was in other quarters denounced as a musical charlatan, 
as a humbug, and that so loudly and by so influential voices, that he 
found himself called upon to reply to these denunciations. We think 
it worth while to inquire into the causes of his success on the one 
hand and of the hostility against him on the other. In so doing we 
shall have more at heart the good of the art, than any feeling for or 
against the man. Mr. Russell personally is a total stranger to us; 
but having been the principal mover in the late musical excitement, 
he has to answer for the direction which it has given to the course 
of the art for this winter. This direction is a false one, and it would 
have put the popular taste for music back, if it had not happily been 
counteracted by the exhibition of more solid music, both vocal and 
instrumental, by the Boston Amateur and Social Glee Clubs; by 
Mr. Knight’s classical concert, which has opened the way to the 
enjoyment of a higher class of songs, than what we have hitherto 
been used to hear, however much the execution of the idea may 
have fallen short of the conception of it; and by Mr. Kossowsky, 
although the wonderful power of the latter may be apt to mislead 
some into looking henceforth only to the mastering of difficulties, 
without entering into the spirit of the compositions. 
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Mr. Russell himself has invited an inquiry into his merits as a 
professional man, in his letter to the editor of the Atlas, dated the 
8th of February. This letter is so characteristic of the man, and 
it serves so well to illustrate some of our remarks, that we will give 
it here in extenso. 


Tremont Hovsx, Feb. 8, 1840. 


To the Editor of the Atlas. 


Sir,—I regret very much that necessity which impels me to enter the arena 
of newspaper controversy. I had hoped, by studious attention to the duties of 
my profession, to merit and to obtain a good reputation and a liberal patronage. 
The productions and the performances of every one, who as a composer or as an 
artist, appears before the public, are legitimate subjects for honest criticism, and 
though sensible that my efforts in either capacity were by no means faultless, I 
have not shrunk from, nor have I wished to evade, the expression of any real 
judgment. Iam called upon, however, and I lament that it is so, to vindicate 
myself from the malignant aspersions of professional jealousy, and to defend 
myself against enmities engendered by unsuccessful rivalry. I have forborne 
replies to the sly inuendo and to the open and envenomed libel, until forbear- 
ance has ceased to be a virtue, and I respectfully ask the use of your columns 
for an article, as brief as the circumstances of the case will admit, in my behalf. 

The first attack that I shall notice is that contained in the accusation that my 
OraToRIO OF THE SKEPTIC is a tissue of plagiaries. It has beena common thing, 
indeed it has with some persons assumed the force of a habit, to denounce me 
as a ‘ humbug ;’ and when my enemies were compelled to admit that my per- 
formances were not without merit, I have been stigmatized as a pilferer from the 
great composers of Germany and of Italy. Now, I wish distinctly to state, that 
my ORATORIO oF THE SKEPTIc was the production of myself alone ; Mr. Comer 
having aided me only in ‘ instrumenting’ it for the band. I composed it, got 
up the choruses, and attended to its rehearsal, all in the brief space of three 
weeks, and I challenge one and all of my traducets to cite a passage parallel to 
any it contains from any opera, oratorio, or other musical composition extant. 
It is a very easy thing to denounce any one as a ‘ humbug,’ or as a ‘ plagiarist,’ 
but to prove one so is quite a different matter. You have doubtless read, sir, 
that the great Milton was a humbug.' He was accused of taking no inconsidera- 
ble portion of his Paradise Lost from an old Latin poem ; but his detractors were 
obliged to manufacture an ‘original’ after promulgating their accusation, and 
they were so unfortunate as to be detected in their knavery. The elegant Gold- 
smith was denounced as a ‘ humbug,’ and his beautiful ballad ‘ The Hermit,’ was 
said to have been a mere translation from the French. His critics were as unfortu- 
nate as Milton’s. The Hon. R. H. Wilde, of Georgia, was first accused of endeav- 
oring, in his fine song, ‘ My Life is like a Summer Rose,’ to palm off the produc- 
tion of an Irish bard as his own ; and then accused of stealing it from the Greek 
of Alceus. I have alluded to these cases of distinguished personages in the 
literary world, not that I arrogate to myself a corresponding rank among com- 
posers, but simply to show, by the citation of well-known instances of false ac- 
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cusation, that there is nothing singular in my own case. In addition to the in- 
stances already cited, 1 may mention that of Michael Kelley, a writer of many 
of the most admired Operas ever produced in England, who only silenced the 
cry that he was a plagiarist by manfully challenging the production of a note 
that he had borrowed from a contemporary or preceding author. 

The accusations against myself do not end with the averment that I am a 
plagiarist. It is solemnly paraded that I cannot read a note, and that I cannot 
touch by rule a piano forte. You will say, sir, that these slanders are not worth 
my attention; but they are, nevertheless, by many who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to know me, believed. It is a very poor compliment indeed to those who 
have been so warm and so constant in my support, to endeavor to make it appear 
that I am so arrant a humbug. I have been eminently successful, even in this 
city, and I yet see before me, night after night, the same pleasant faces, and hear 
the same warm plaudits, from persons who pride themselves on being the best 
musical amateurs in America. The press in this city, and the professors of mu- 
sic, almost, if not quite without an exception, have applauded Mr. J. P. Knight, 
as the best vocalist and composer who has ever visited Boston. Far be it from 
me to detract from the well known merits of that géntleman ; but on the occa- 
sion of my last concert, he also had one, and with the advantage over me of the 
most laudatory notices, in the journals. What was the result? His friends 
say that he sung to about two hundred and twenty persons, while my enemies 
will admit that I had at my concert from five hundred and fifty to six hundred ! 
Are the musical people of Boston so unable to appreciate excellence as to crowd a 
hall to suffocation to hear a ‘ humbug,’ while they let so accomplished an artist sing 
to empty benches ? 

I am a young man—I came from my native land with a bosom glowing with 
admiration for the glorious country that I have chosen for my home, and J have 
striven hard to build myself such a reputation that the citizens of the land of my 
adoption would not be ashamed to own me as a brother worthy to share their 
destiny. My efforts have not been unsuccessful. I appeal to the popularity 
of such of my pieces as have for three years withstood all criticism, and the 
effects of repetition so frequent that it would have wearied the ear of every 
thing that did not possess sterling merit. My professional brethren have under- 
taken to sing my compositions—the same that have drawn thousands nightly to 
my own concerts—without success. I may be in error, but it seems to me that 
a ‘humbug’ could not so command the public sympathy; and it also appears to 
me to be most conclusive, that if the music of pieces had been stolen, the original 
sources of it would long ere now have been discovered and made public. 

When I first came to this country I located myself in the beautiful city of 
Rochester, in New York. My success was not commensurate with my expec- 
tations, until the occurrence of a fortunate incident, which determined my for- 
tune and gave rise to my peculiar style of singing and composition. 1 was one 
evening a guest at a party which was graced by the presence of the great West- 
ern statesman and orator, Henry Cray. The first tones of his voice attracted 
my attention, and I listened to him, whenever I could, without an appearance 
of intrusiveness, until the breaking up of the party. His discourse was most elo- 
quent music, and his voice sonorous, majestic, and full of melody. I went to 
my home, and retired to rest. It was a stormy night, in the winter time, and 
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the sound of the keen north wind came to my ear mingled with the recollection 
of the rich tones of the great orator. I could not sleep—tI could not rest—and 
recollecting that I had in my possession a beautiful poem descriptive of such a 
warfare of the elements as was then raging, I arose and endeavored to wed it to 
a melody which should be true to nature, and admit of that clearness and dis- 
tinctness, which had been suggested t6 me as so necessary to successful musi- 
eal execution, by the conversation of Mr. Clay. Before the dawn of day I 
had completed the music to ‘ The Wind of the Winter Night,’ which was the ba- 
sis of my American reputation. Its style, I think, was then peculiar—if it was an 
imitation, it was one of nature, in the mood in which she then appeared to me—if 
it was suggested by aught [ had heard, it was what I have mentioned above, the 
eloquent and melodious voice of the Senator. The great peculiarity of my sing- 
ing, it will be conceded, is its distinctness, and for this style and peculiarity, if I 
may so term it, I am solely indebted to the great Kentuckian. 

I have composed many songs since then, which I have sung with distinguish- 
ed success in most of the great cities of America. I am not ungrateful for the 
favor with which they have been received, and I trust it will be deemed a par- 
donable vanity, if I attribute their success rather to their merits, than to the 
ignorance and incapacity to appreciate, of the American people. 

“ A thoughtful judge of men,” remarks a distinguished writer, “ will often 
find reason to regret that the language of censure is so easy and undefined. It 
costs no labor to pronounce the words stupid, odious, humbug, absurd, plagia- 
rist, or ridiculous. The weakest and most uncultivated mind, may therefore 
gratify its vanity, Jaziness and malice, all at once, by the application of vague 
and condemnatory words, where a wise and liberal man would not feel himself 
warranted to pronounce without the most deliberate consideration, and where 
such deliberation might terminate in applause. Thus the most excellent per- 
formances, in any department of art or of thinking, might be consigned to con- 
tempt, were there no better judges, on the authority of those who could not even 
understand them. A man who wishes some decency and sense to prevail in 
the circulation of opinions, will do well, when he hears these decisions of igno- 
rant arrogance, to call for a precise explication of the manner in which the terms 
apply to the subject.” 

I have been the subject of impotent ridicule until I have become a veteran. 
If the superficial choose to laugh at my professional abilities, or at my conduct, 
I have only to say, much good may it do them. I have something else to do 
than to trouble myself about their mirth, and I care not how many join in their 
chorus. 1 should be sorry to see such a number of fools, but pleased that they 
did not consider me one of their stamp. 

An irresolute mind might indeed have been quelled and subjugated by the 
kind of opposition I have met with ; but conscious of my own integrity, and of 
the purity of my intentions, at the same time that the recollection of all my ar- 
duous endeavors to build for myself an enduring reputation spurs me onward,— 
I appear before the public, fearlessly challenging one and all of my traducers to 
produce the evidence that I have been guilty of even the most trivial plagiary, 
or of any dishonorable professional act. The record.of my defiance is before 
them—and if they cannot make good their allegations, let them hereafter hold 
their peace. 
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To my professional brethren I say, “I dare do all that may become a man” 
in my defence. I can meet your opposition or your anger, in the same undis- 
turbed manner that I would confront an ordinary inclemency of the weather. 
I am not actuated by any feeling of unfriendliness while I persist in a course 
that excites your displeasure ; it would afford me sincere gratification to have 
your approbation and concurrence, and I feel that I should have them if I were 
regarded with ordinary candor and generosity ; but as you can do without my 
approbation, I can do without yours ; it is sufficient that I approve myself, and 
that I can appeal to the last umpire and authority, THE puBLic. Amuse your- 
selves, if you list, by raillery and censure—J shall still act. 

In conclusion, allow me to subscribe myself, my dear sir, your own and the 
public's obliged and obedient servant. 

Henry RussEtL. 


In this letter Mr. Russell himself states, the great merit of his 
singing to be distinctness ; and that merit we fully concede to him. 
It is his great peculiarity, and one which goes far with our public to 
redeem great and glaring faults. The hearers do not lose a single 
word and their imagination has a thread by which to wind through 
the inextricable labyrinth of mere music. His singing is a medium 
between speaking and singing, or rather between the recitativo and 
cantabile. His voice is in its middle tones rich and melodious, and, 
being naturally flexible, it has been evidently improved by practice 
and thus the tones come out pure and with that expression, which 
he wishes to give them. There are no stubborn tones, which break 
forth into life, before the singer has mentally subjected them to his 
conceptions. 

He has also, although involuntarily, pointed out in his letter another 
peculiarity, which contributes to his success—‘“‘I shall act.” He 
generally takes care to choose as subjects for his songs, poems in 
which a strong dramatic element prevails. Strong passions are de- 
picted in them. The Maniac—the Skeptic—the Wreck of the 
Mexico—the Old Arm Chair—the Wind of the Winter Night—on 
the one hand—the Fisher Boy, his drinking song, &c., on the 
other—all have this dramatic element; and he knows how to use it 
effectively. ; 

He further keeps all his songs within a narrow compass, and that 
of the most natural tones of every human voice. Everybody there- 
fore can easily learn to sing them after a fashion, and yet he imparts to 
them by his half recitative dramatic style and by the evident self en- 
joyment, with which he sings them, a new charm, which, as he in- 
forms us, his professional brethren cannot rival. And certainly both 
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peculiarities of his style, the recitando and the con gusto are not 
easily imitated by other musicians in singing his songs. 

We have thus hinted at the internal means which he possesses, to 
secure his success, A voice with rich middle tones, well cultivated, 
a style peculiar and taking, on account of its assisting the intelli- 
gence of what he sings, and a great feeling of self confidence and 
self enjoyment, which is infecting, to which must be added a dashing 
style of piano forte accompaniment. But we have to point out two 
external means which do not strictly belong to the art, but which he 
employs to great advantage. 

(To be continued.) 





[From Henry Herz’s Pianoforte School.]} 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. |] 


‘OF THE PIANOFORTE AND THE AGE IN WHICH THE 
STUDY OF IT SHOULD BE BEGUN. 


The Pianoforte is the favorite instrument of modern times. There 
is no other of which the use is so generally extended. It owes this 
popularity not to the caprice of fashion but to real advantages, which 
have been proved to be such by experience. Being the only instru- 
ment, comprising the whole extent of musical scale, it is of all others 
the most fitted, to take the place of a full orchestra, and to imitate 
the effects of dramatic music. The Organ and Harp share the ad- 
vantage with it, of being able to strike ten or twelve notes at the same 
time ; but still the pianoforte is preferable to the first on account of 
its being better adapted for giving the nicest shades of expression, and 
to the latter on account of its keeping better in tune, and of its greater 
power of complicated modulations. 

These advantages are obvious, and generally understood. The 
best age to begin the study of the instrument is however very differ- 
ently assumed. Many parents, from a desire of allowing the proper 
development of the physical powers of their children, before they 
begin, lose precious time, which is often irrevocably lost, since the 
hand loses in flexibility, what it gains in power, unless physical de- 
velopment is directed and modified by proper, and carefully conducted 
practice. 
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The Germans owe their acknowledged mastership as instrumental 
performers in a great measure, to the excellent method which they 
have adopted. They begin their course of instruction at the fourth 
or fifth year, instead of waiting to the age of nine or ten years as in 
France. Thus the first powers find a useful application ; the hand 
grows more pliable, and grows, if I may say so, naturally to the art ; 
thus, when at a later period the pupil’s musical conceptions are de- 
veloped by his own expanding imagination, he finds in the obedient 
mechanism of his hand a docile and faithful interpreter. If you 
would bring up an artist, I think, you ought to make the instrument 
which he is to learn, his first plaything, instead of losing the childhood 
by idle and useless trifling. 

Another and still more injurious prejudice is, to think any teacher 
sufficient for the first course of studies; I cannot sufficiently point 
your attention to the necessity, of beginning with an elevated, 
thorough bred teacher ; for our first impressions are the most lasting 
and our first habits are often incorrigible. 

OF THE CHOICE OF A PIANOFORTE. 

The condition of the instrument has a greater influence on the 
success of the first studies than is generally believed. The grand 
piano is in regard of its construction and the quality of its tone pre- 
ferable to all the other kinds. Where no grand piano is to be had, 
select a square piano, whose tones are rather soft and delicate, than 
sharp and loud ; and whose mechanism is of perfect equality. A 
Cabinet Pianoforte I would recommend, only for accompaniment. 

A Pianoforte used for study must have neither too heavy nor too 
light a touch ; for in the beginning especially the faults of the instru- 
ment infect the player. ‘The pupil ought to play only on an instru- 
ment, which keeps well in tune, for an unpractised ear must hear 
correct and pure tones. 


POSITION OF THE BODY AND MOTION OF THE HANDS. 


In order to acquire a natural position in playing the Pianoforte, 
the pupil must have a chair in correct proportion to his size and to 
the height of the keyboard, opposite to the middle of which he must 
sit. His feet must be before the pedals, so that he can easily reach 
them without altering his position. The height of the chair and its 
distance from the pianoforte must be so fixed, that the elbow, the 
upper arm hanging perpendicularly down by the side of the body, 
must be a little higher than the keyboard. The forearm must be 
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held in a horizontal position and the hand a little rounded ; the 
fingers must bend naturally and without constraint and be so far on 
the white keys, that they can reach the black ones without difficulty. 
The hands being thus held and the fingers placed over the five 
successive white keys from c to g, each finger should be lifted up 
perpendicularly and dropped on the key, and particular care must be 
taken that no finger is kept longer on the key than is prescribed by 
the value of the note. 

Each finger must have an independent motion of its own, that is, 
when one or the other is lifted up or dropped, the rest must not par- 
ticipate in this motion. The fingers must likewise not be bent too 
much or too little, in order to avoid playing either with the nails or 
with the flat fingers. 

The arm must remain in the same position, while the hands re- 
tain theirs. In moving the hands from the right to the left, or vice 
versa, or taking them off from the keyboard in the rests, only the 
forearm must be in motion, the upper arm from the elbow to the 
shoulders remaining immovable, 

A change in the position of the hands is effected in two ways; 
1. by lifting the whole hand, in order to move it to the right or left ; 
2. by quickly putting the thumb under the other fingers, or by putting 
the fingers over the thumb. In making this latter movement care 
must be taken not to change the position of the fingers before the 
thumb has arrived at its new place, or that of the thumb, before one 
of the fingers, that has to strike the next note, has touched it. 


OF THE PEDALS. 


The best touch united to the most proper fingering alone would 
not be sufficient to avoid monotony. In order therefore to increase 
the effect of the Pianoforte, the pedals have been added—a powerful 
means of varying the nature of the sound and the degree of forte 
and piano. 

The modern Pianofortes have but two pedals: the great or forte 
pedal, which takes off the dampers ; and the piano pedal for delicate 
and harmonic effects—called una corda. 

The first should be only used, when the melody or passage retains 
the same harmony; in shakes; and in the high notes on the piano- 
forte, to give to their chords, whose vibrations and sound grow shorter 
and harsher in proportion to their decreasing length, more softness. 
It is a great mistake to believe that this pedal only serves to increase 
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the noise. Its effect is on the contrary full of sweetness in chords 
held out, in arpeggios, and in passages which require delicacy. 

Una corda is seldom used alone; but in conjunction with the forte 
pedal its effect is beautiful. 

The pupil should not use any pedal, unless expressly prescribed 
by the composer, until his musical conceptions have been well culti- 
vated and developed. 





CONCERTS, 


The Concerts have been sustained since our last report both in 
number and in interest, and we have again to notice three, each of 
which offered a peculiar attraction. The first was given by Mr. 
Knight and projected upon a new plan. Instead of the light En- 
glish ballads and songs which we generally hear in our vocal con- 
certs, he announced classical compositions of the great German mas- 
ters—Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and Schubert—as his chief at- 
tractions. The idea was good, and worthy to be encouraged ; but 
Mr. Knight does not command the sympathy of a large portion of our 
public, and the concert was not so well filled as we wished, for the 
sake of the music which was brought forward. Beethoven’s beauti- 
ful Cantata Adelaide, was unfortunately altogether spoiled by being 
converted into a Rosalie. Whoever was guilty of putting the En- 
glish words to the German music, has committed a great sin against 
the composer. The German poem is the most delicate and impas- 
sioned inspiration of love, which the language possesses. To the 
lover, the name of his Adelaide is inscribed on the whole of nature, 
is heard in every natural sound. In the rustle of the leaves, in the 
rushing of the stream, in the song of the nightingale, he hears but 
Adelaide. His imagination carries him further; when he is gone 
himself and resolved into dust, his love will grow and start into life. 
From the ashes of his heart a beautiful flower will spring up, on 
whose purple leaves will be inscribed Adelaide. This idea, so beau- 
tifully carried out in Matthisson’s words, Beethoven has, with his usual 
power, made his own. In the beautiful, swelling strains of a Lar- 
ghetto, he sings the first part, giving to the rich accompaniment the 
office of carrying the hearer into the scenes and situations of nature, 
which the words point out. But when his imagination rises with 
higher fervor to the cherished and cheering thought, that his love 
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will outlast his earthly life, and that his whole heart will be dissolved 
into the name of his love, Beethoven strikes into a delicate and ever. 
lively Allegro of most sweet melody. Compare with this the English 
words, adapted to the same music, harping in the Adagio upon the 
old theme of the sweetness of her voice, and turning in the Allegro 
altogether round, accusing her of falsehood and tearing her from his 
heart. No wonder that the words of the first part cannot inspire the 
singer to that warmth of feeling which the music requires, and that 
the expression of the second will be altogether missed, as Mr. Knight 
very naturally made it energetic, instead of delicate. The accom- 
paniment should be given with a little more character than was done 
by Mr. Knight. In Beethoven’s music the accompaniment is al- 
ways independent and rather codperating with the voice than merely 
assisting or supporting it. 

In Schubert's Elf-king, Mr. Knight did not sufficiently distinguish 
the three different elements, so clearly characterized in the poem and 
so faithfully and strikingly rendered by the music : the supernatural 
tones of the Elf-king, the rising anguish of the child, and the sooth- 
ing persuasion of the father, at first calm, but growing more uneasy, 
until at last the presence of the supernatural has wholly seized his 
mind ; when the catastrophe is in few words announced and very 
effectfully reechoed in the music,—the child in his arms is dead. 

Mrs. Wallack proved herself purely an English singer in her whole 
style and taste. As such she could not do justice to the Page’s song 
in Mozart’s Figaro; nor fully to Haydn’s Canzonetta’s, although 
the latter being composed in and for England, suit that style better 
than the first. Her voice was at first rather hoarse but grew clearer 
and freer in the progress of her singing. Bellini’s duetto from the 
Somnambula we might almost call a failure ; the time was taken too 
quick ; and the portamento, which alone can give charm to this mu- . 
sic, was altogether missing, nor did the voices agree well together. 

Of the instrumental music we will only mention, that in the Ada- 
gio of Haydn’s Symphony in C—the grand Septuor by Mozart of the 
Programme—the time was in the end as fast again as in the begin- 
ning. It closed as alively Allegretto. We must not omit however to 
pay our compliments to Mr. Isenbeck for his beautiful and finely 
played Solo on the flute (rather indifferently accompanied by the 
Quartetto) as also to Mr. Kendall for his good clarinet accompani- 
ment of Gugliemo’s song, Gratias Agimus. 

Mr. Kossowsky’s second Concert was distinguished from all others 
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of this season by its being purely instrumental. He relied mainly on 
the attractions of his own Pianoforte playing, and well he might do 
so with the more refined amateurs of music. He has gained much 
during his short stay upon his hearers, and this evening, when he un- 
dertook the arduous task of playing alone eight times, each time 
performing pieces every one of which would be sufficient to tire the 
physical or mental powers of any one in Boston except himself, he 
played with a greater elegance, with a finer touch than we had ever 
heard him before, charming all his audience. 

The performances of the evening were varied by two Flute Solos 
from Mr. Isenbeck, handsomely played, but the accompaniments of 
which evidently showed the want of a previous rehearsal, not being 
so prompt and delicate as we are accustomed to hear it from Mr. 
Hayter. Also Beethoven’s Trio for Violin, Tenor and Violincello, 
a beautiful composition, though it sounded in the midst of all this 
brilliant and sparkling pianoforte music, rather thin,—an effect which 
was heightened by the instrument of Mr. Schmidt being a violin of a 
very sweet but not a very powerful tone, a very beautiful chamber 
instrument, but hardly strong enough for the great concert saloon. 
The want of a rehearsal, from which the players were unfortunately, 
much against their wills prevented, made itself felt in a less nice and 
equal general effect, than might have been expected from the per- 
formers. 

A Violincello Solo, that was announced, was on account of an ac- 
cident, necessarily omitted, but this was in the whole very well, for 
the-concert lasted too long as it was, not being ended till after ten 
o’clock. Concerts wholly instrumental, should always be short, for 
our public are only just beginning to learn to appreciate them. 

The third concert was the complimentary concert to Mr. E. Ken- 
dall. It was graced by a full and brilliant audience ; but went off 
rather tamely. Mr. Kendall is certainly a Bugle player of great and 
easy execution, but as yet the execution is too predominant in him, 
and, he lacks the quality of the tone, the holding out and swelling 
the portamento, which only study after good models can give him, 
and which, we have no doubt, he will acquire in Europe, where he 
will have ample opportunity to hear such models, An overture 
showed the usual disproportion between brass and strings ; music by 
the brass band in a concert room is not and will never be to our 
taste. The solo performers were pretty much the same as in the 
other concerts. 





